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Notice. 


Subscribers in town and country are informed that a 
quarter's subscription to Michaelmas next is now due. An 
immediate remittance is urgently and respectfully requested. 

e's Mr. Frederick Bird is the only authorised collector 
for the Musica, Wor p. 








THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 


The fifth and last meeting took place on Monday night, in 
the presence of a large assembly of professors and distin- 
guished amateurs. Three quartets were performed, selected 
from the early, middle, and latest compositions of the master. 
The first was the quartet in A major—No. 5, from Op. 18 
—« work containing, as the programme justly states, “ all 
the grace, beauty and delicacy to which art united with 
genius can attain, without ceasing to be simply true.” The 
opening Allegro, in A major, 6-8 time, is a strain of pastoral 
jollity, which conjures up a host of pleasant images, and 
keeps the mind in a continued state of agreeable excitement. 
The Minuetto is also pastoral in character. Its sparkling 
vivacity bespeaks the healthy state of feeling under the 
influence of which it was produced. Poor Beethoven was 
happy then. The malady of deafness had not struck him— 
friends had not proved false—relations ungrateful—woman 
unkind and heartless. The Andante Cantabile, in D major, 
a simple melody, fancifully varied, though not without a 
dash of plaintiveness, has yet no touch of sorrow in it. 
It is like the sunset of a glorious and a happy day— 
or like one of those moments when the thought of our 
mortality, the evanescence of our being, comes unexpectedly 
upon us, and makes us own that life and love and joy 
are’ not for ever, alas! but only for a short hour. Suck 
interruptions to the highest state of mental éxhilaration 
will needs come to a poet — and’ to the _greatest:.of, poets, 
Beethoven, came often, 'very often: The, Finale, iti Aymajor, 
would: seem to say, “ A short-life and a merry one%for the 
floodof its’ gaiety is “uncoritrollable, and’ carriés° alway the 
heliver fnnall at he but of. ithe Present, We: clack in the, 
motivo of this Fin 









to: the, H 


Finale of Mozart’s: last symphony‘in’ D. * Will: me staunch 
Beethovenist scowl at us for this conféssion'? “We must take 

our ‘chance of it—for, in our deep feverencé. for Beethoven 

we cannot forget the passionate Mozart—whose song was ever 
of love} deep ‘and’ lasting—to underrate whom would be pay- 

ing no: compliment’ to‘lim'who lived longer and dived deeper 
into the-mysteries.of infinite art. Had the composer ‘of 
the Requiem and’ Don Giovanni lived to the same age as 
Beethoven, it is impossible to dream of what he: might have 
effected — for he had the soul of a god united to the deepest 
feelings of humanity. His genius taught him divinest 
things, which his very manhood gave him power to explain 
to the world. But the Beethoven was more colossal in prin- 
ciple, and yielded less —albeit passionate and human to a 
fault—to the weakness of our common nature. And thus he 
ultimately explored realms which thé young-dying Mozart 
lived not to know. But the passion of one was as infinite and 
deep as the transcendental and divine philosophy of. the 

other. As poets, they were equal—as imaginative geniuses, 

they were equal — in what then lies the. superiority of 
Beethoven? He lived nearly to twice the age of his prede- 

cessor, and so accomplished twice as much. We can find no 
other answer. The quartet in A was confided to the care of 
Teresa Milanollo, Sivori, Hill, and-Rousselot, who executed 
it charmingly. 

The next quartet was the No. 8, in E minor, Op. 59, one 
of the triad of chef d’ceuvres dedicated to the Prince Rausu- 
mowsky. . This was first performed by the chamber musi- 
cians attached to the household of that celebrated-by-Beetho- 
ven noblemang~and produced fifty ducats to the composer, 
from his publishers. . Fifty ducats for an immortal creation !— 
“q thing shaped by the hand of Harmony, to touch the finer 
movements of the mind’? —asit is characteristically designated 
in the programme of the “Beethoven Society.” No one can 
forget. the sublime reading’ of ‘Ernst, in this quartet ; and it 
is, much to. say of ‘our admirable’ resident violinist, Sainton, 
that many points of his. own energetic and masterly render- 
ing »recalled’.to ‘us the style of the great German violinist. 
Be it’ said, at’ ‘the same’ time, however, that the conception of 
Sainton’ was perfectly original, and only reminded us of 
Ernst i in certain passages of splendid energy, in-the delivery 
of «whith, ‘two great violinists could hardly do otherwise than 
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feel in consonance. The Adagio in E major—a great per- 
formance—involved many of these resemblances. Sainton. 
was supported by the same gifted trio who co-operated with 
Teresa Milanollo, in the A quartet — Sivori, Hill, and 
Rousselot. 

The third and last performanee was the No. 13, in B flat 
major, Op. 132, one of the “ Posthumous Quartets” — 
formerly voted the effusions of one mentally deranged, now 
generally allowed to be the inspirations of sublime ‘and in- 
finite genius, soaring into the loftiest realms of faney and 
imagination. Amidst the deep solemnity and limitless thought 
of this mighty work, what young and fresh ideas abound ! 
What can surpass the playful mystery of the Presto in B flat 
minor—a pretty pout on the lips of beauty—a half smile, 
half frown, on the face of infancy—a transient joy embodied 
in sweet sounds! What can transcend the graceful melody 
of the mouvement @ la valse in G major—what can approach 
the variety and ingenuity of the sparkling Finale—the last 
movement ever achieved by the composer. The Cavatina 
in E flat, Adagio, is a strain of tender loveliness, such as 
perhaps none but Beethoven ever dreamed of. “Beethoven” 
—the programme tells us—“ was so pleased himself with this 
that he was constantly humming it in his own peculiar 
manner during the latter days of his life.” The following, 
also from the programme,—which, by the way, is the most 
interesting thing of its kind we ever recollect to have seen— 
will be welcome to our readers :— 


“ The original finale to this quartet. was the grand fugue or overture 
known as Op. 133, but Beethoven was induced to publish the fugue 
as a separate work by Mathias Artaria of Vienna, and to substitute 
for it the present finale, and it is worthy of remark that this movement 
was positively his last composition. He completed it in November, 
1826—he died in September, 1827.” 

The performance of this quartet, by Sivori, Sainton, Hill, 
and Rousselot, was perfection. We never heard Sivori play 
more finely. The Presto was unanimously encored—the 


unrestrainable enthusiasm of the audience beating down ir- 





resistably the etiquette of the meeting, which, we believe, | 
precludes repetitions. | 
In conclusion—while we express our sense of gratitude 
for the polite invitations we have received, from the distin- 
guished artists and from the excellent amateurs who form 
the committee of the “Beethoven Quartet «Society ”—we 
have only one regret to embitter the true pleasure which the 
existence of so admirable an institution has engendered—viz. : 
the secession from its ranks of that accomplished violinist, 
great artist, and real gentleman, Henri Viruxtemps. This 
cannot but vex every true friend of the society, whatever | 
may be the cause of M. Vieuxtemps’ resignation. We. re- 
frain from entering further into the subject, out of respect to 
the exalted object for which the society has been formed— 
that of diffusing a love and appreciation of some of the noblest 
works of the greatest of all composers. Moreover, we sin- 
cerely hope the matter may be yet arranged, and the power- 
ful assistance of so admirable an artist once more secured: 


J. W. D. 





A DAY WITH BLEWITT, 
The celebrated Author of “ Judy Callaghan,” &c., 5c. 


On my first journey to Londen from the Sororial Island, 
I carried with me a letter of mtroduetion to the justly-cele- 
Elated with the idea of 


brated Hibernian Diaestro, Blewitt. 


great composer. I found him ew tranquilly at the piano 
with a silver pencil-case in his Mouth, enrobed in a morning 
wrapper of figured dimity. He rose with dignity, received me 
with smiling courteousness, and, having taken the pencil-case 


' from between his lips, and signified a seat to me, proceeded to read 
| my letter of introduction, which he perused through with the most 
perfect nonchalance, and in an upright position. 


His appear- 
ance was exceedingly prepossessing. His eye was full of fire, 
and his eyebrow nearly arched, while a playful smile round the 
mouth, betrayed the comic genius ata glance. His forehead 
was pale, and in form what might be denominated a high-low— 
not using the term in the same signification as applies to semi- 
blucher-boots—but, taking it as indicating a tendency to dis- 
play a lofty expanse of brow, provided a quantity of the hair 
was removed. His light locks when in curl elustered round his 
temples in talented disorder, but, when languid from damp 
weather, or the emotions of genius, fell listless behind his ears 
in perpendicular lines. Of his chin and his eyelashes I have 
borne no remembrance, but his nose seemed of very little con- 
sequence. We were instantaneous friends—we mingled minds 
together at a word—we reciprocated intelligences. His con- 
versation showed originality rather than thought — he seemed, 
like most musical writers, to disdain borrowing idea from man 
or book. We talked of music—it was his soul’s worship—and 
here, for the first time, he displayed an acquaintance with the 
early writers, quoting several times from Shakspeare and other 
authors some passages illustrating his favourite passion, such 
as, “ If music be the food of love, play on,” “ Music hath 
power to soothe the savage breast,” and that fine burst from 
one of the magnificent dramas of the immortal bard of Avon, 
commencing :—‘ He that hath no music,” and finishing with 
“ spoils.” He played me the overture to a new opera which 
he intended to compose, should i one employ him. It was 
to be called “ The Curragh of Kildare.” “ Observe,” said 
he, “ this movement--the Curragh is the flattest piece of 
ground in her Majesty’s dominions. Mark this key —D 
double flat—why, every note is flat—it is impossible to hear 
this movement, and not be struck with notions flat and plain. 
This is true art—reconciling types with originals.” I was 
astonished. At this moment a Polish gentleman was an- 
nounced, and an exceedingly spare person—looking more like 
an importation frem Hungry than Poland — followed the 
announcement. We talked of “ Judy Callaghan,” and, at the 
request of the new comer, Blewitt sat down, sang the song 
through, and accompanied himself. Rare combination of 
talent—three rays from the prism of genius! Let us pause 
and ponder well! He sat down, sang the song through, and 
accompanied himself. Now the sitting down is not of the 
slightest consequence — any man may do that who finds a seat 
—but to sing—to play—and not only to sing and play, but to 
be the undisputed author of that which he sings and plays, is 
the attainment only of intellect impregnated by versatility. 
Indeed, the whole thing seemed to me so far beyond the range 
of common humanity, that, though I believe it is acknowledged 
on all hands that “ Judy Callaghan” is a Buffo song, I could. 
not laugh, admiration had so totally fastened on the cerebrum, 
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that sensation was insulated, and never reached the diaphragm. 
Blewitt invited us to stay dinner. I instantly accepted the 
offer, and the Polish gentleman, who had at first refused on the 
plea of several important engagements, ultimately acceded with 
a becoming grace. Ag every thing connected with genius is 
_ worthy of record, I shall mention the particulars of the enter- 
tainment provided by our host, and, if I should seem too 
minute about trivialties, I shall at least find excuse from 
those who take an interest in the common-places of soaring 
minds. Our dinner consisted of six mutton chops, flanked by 
a dish of potatoes in their jackets, and a foaming tankard of 
half-and-half. The conversation during our meal fluctuated 
between composition and music —it was, however, at this period 
more broken than brisk. Blewitt entertained us after dinner 
with several anecdotes of celebrated Irish composers of some 
century ; especially a most interesting one, which I have entirely 
forgotten, of John Macdonald, a Belfast harper, who died in 
Edinburgh, after an absence of eight months from his native 
land. He proposed smoking, and we adjourned into his bed- 
room, which overlooked a pleasing mews. ‘This he always 
used as his smoking apartment. It was a lovely afternoon in 
the end of April or September, and we seated ourselves 
close to the neat balcony, which commanded a very populous 
prospect. I offered him a cheroot ; “I always smoke clay and 
returns,” said he. ‘ Do you think it tends more to exhilarate 
the imagination?” ‘“ Why,” said he, pausing with his first 


finger on his right temple—at that moment a loud stentorian 
voice was heard singing forth the well known aria, “ In the 
box of a stone jug I was born.” “ It’s Paul Bedford,” said 
Blewitt, and, rising from his chair, he stept into the balcony, 


and after an instant remarked in a delightful tone of voice, 
“there he is.” We soon spied the British Buffo in a back 
window at some distance, and, after a few ineffectual essays, 
established a conversational communication across the mews. 
At my particular instance Blewitt requested Bedford to indulge 
us with “ Judy Callaghan.” The complying vocalist required 
no pressing : and shouting out “ he was too happy,” he began the 
chef-d euvre of the master with great point and vociferation. 
It is impossible to give due effect to the whole scene. The 
evening was dry and balmy; the landscape, more properly 
housescape, was picturesquely relieved by lines of clothes sus- 
pended across the mews, the varied and snowy articles of femi- 
nine and masculine attire fluttering in the wanton breeze ; tiles 
and slates, and chimney pots, met the eye at every turn; 
ostlers and horses were hurrying to and fro beneath, and 
children were screaming above, while abundant smoke gave a 
misty beauty to the whole scene at once dreamy and soothing. 
It was under such favouring circumstance that Britain's greatest 
comic song was transfigured by Britain’s greatest comic singer. 
His voice rolled across the space that separated us, and, mel- 
lowed by the distance, fell on our ears like music from the 
spheres. I watched Blewitt narrowly. He was leaning on his 
elbow, and his elbow was leaning on the top rail of the balcony. 
As Bedford sang his countenance became more thoughtful. A 
shade passed over his brow. He seemed profoundly ignorant 
of the presence of any one individual ; but, when the singer 
softening his voice gave the words, “ Don’t say nay, charming 
Judy Callaghan,” it was positively too much for the sensitive 
composer—he started up — looked around unconsciously— 
wiped his eyes, and hurried from the room. I saw no more of 
Blewitt till the following Wednesday. D. R. 





THE MYTHS OF “HARMONY.” 
By J: L——y. 


Dreams must be—dreamed. 


There cannot be any thing more one-sided and shallow than 
the hitherto notions on the Greek and other ancient myths— 
myths, after all, which do not belong to, nor have arisen 
amongst any single nation, but are merely the modified branches 
of the one common stream of tradition (Revelation,) which 
bursts on our mind at the very earliest period of human history— 
its common and original source unaccessible to human research 
and ken. Amongst the numerous, most significative and beau- 
tous notions of those ancient times, the mythe of Harmony 
stands preeminent. There is no use (any more) to swagger 
about and cavil at the idea, that these myths apply to a mere 
array of semi-gods and semi-goddesses (an assertion half blas- 
phemous, as it were)—the thing is not true, thoroughly so. 
The mob of those times might have been nurtured or satisfied 
with this misk of the thing—the sages (aye, and even the 
inventors) knew more about it than meets the common eye. 
The people, as such, are always unaccessible to, unprepared 
for, metaphysics—they may be (ought to be?) satisfied with 
the mere material notion. Still, as Goethe says, “ You may 
tell the people enigmas—but you must not tell them ies.” 

The coincidence in modern tongues between harmony, as 
spoken of sounds, with any other concordance or systematicity— 
is one derived from ancient Greek sources and roots; and all 
the Greek words of this stamp (of which there are many) 
exhibit the same character of accord, concord, coincidence, 
adaptation, &c., which is carried even so far as to apply to the 
joints of the body and the like. 

As far as the mythical is concerned, we find that Harmonia 
(Hermione), the daughter of Ares, and Aphrodite, sprang 
from an union which Hepheestos (the sun) had surprised. 
How beautiful the following idea, that Hepheestos covered the 
lovers with an invisible golden net—and then the whole resolves 
itself into the mythic allegory of that old cosmogenic axiom, 
that out of strife and love arise the harmonically formed woRLp- 
ALL—that it is, in fine, to the strife of antagonistic powers, that 
every thing owes its origin. Hepheestos, in fine, and his golden 
net, further indicate, that the universal harmony formed by strife 
and attraction is henceforth conbined by eternal and indissoluble 
ties—because Hepheestos (the Egyptian God Phtha) is also 
the symbolum of the Demiurgos forming the world-all. This 
system of myths is derived from more ancient oriental tradi- 
tions, and it was Homer who shaped it into a western mould. 
According to the Greek authors (such as Ephoros, Demagoras), 
Harmony has sprung from the Atlas. The great constellation 
of Lyra in the heavens, with its seven chords (stars) is the 
symbolum of the great harmony of the world. Before the 
lyre is represented the figure of “ one adoring” (Engonasis,) 
which was meant originally for a hieroglyphic of the adoration 
which is to be paid to the world-harmony; later, the figure of 
the adoring was personified into that of Herakles. 

The Hebrew mythology with its individualising (personify- 
ing), does not contain much to our present purpose —still, the 
choirs of chanting and adoring cherubims and seraphs around 
the throne of Hi, is significative enough, shewing to evi-_ 
dence, that the highest manifestation of human respect 
(adoration) can hardly be better and worthier typified than by— 
Music. The ultimate glimpses of musical mythology are found 
in the legend of St. Cecilia, which have afforded adequate 
subjects to our poets and painters, such as Dominichino, Ra- 
phael; and amongst the moderns, Schadow has adorned with 
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his St. Cecilia the walls of the concert room of the great opera 
at Berlint—a picture, whose image twenty years have not 
effaced from our memory. 


Having (again) taken this—historical—view of music, the 
preponderancy, which flippant, frivolous, and unmeaning pro- 
ductions have assumed in our time—preys heavily on our 
heart. We know the times to be farcical, flippant, frivolous, 
(and unmeaning!)—charivarique, Punchical, Polkaic (!) and 
the like. But we would remind this gentry (especially the 
musical world,) that nothing which eaists can escape, sooner or 
later, the inexorable ordeal of history; and may they beware, 
least of their doings also be said, what a great Conventional of 
the French revolution said of the politics of his times: “I am 
ashamed of thinking, that what we are doing now shall once 
be part of and recorded in, history. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


We have forborne for several weeks noticing the entertain- 
ments at the opera, simply because we had nothing particular 
to call the attention of our readers to. “ Don Giovanni” was 
performed on Thursday last, but we may safely on this occa- 
sion pass it by without remark, as we have said more 
than enough in a former number to express our feelings on this 
head. “ Lucrezia Borgia” has been brought out with success, and 
more care seems to have been expended on Donizetti than Mo- 
zart. This comes from the equivocal taste of the subscribers, 
who are the principal supporters of the theatre, and can by no 
means convey reprehension to the manager. We have waited 
some time for the many promised novelties, and now that the 
season is beginning to wane, we hear no further of them. It is 
certain that no novelty could affect an amelioration in the 
finances of the establishment ; for every night, no matter what 
may be the entertainments proffered, or what may be the range 
of the thermometer, the house is filled in every part. But we 
have a better opinion of Mr. Lumley than to suppose that 
money alone sways him in the conduction of his management. 
Rossi Caccia—the so-called great prima donna—will excite no 
small interest on her arrival amongst us. Levaseur is certain 
of a grand succés ; and Verdi's new opera, “ I Lombardi,” or 
“Nebuchadnezzar,” is looked forward to by some admirers of 
the young composer with great expectancy and hope. We 
have more pleasure in announcing the real treat held out to the 
public this evening. Grisi has taken Ofello for her benefit : 
and we must compliment her as well on the discrimination of 
the character so well fitted to show her powers, as her select- 
ing the great work of a master before the turgidity of a copyist. 
Otello is a first-rate composition, and, if we except the over- 
ture, which is totally worthless in its place, we may rank it 
among the best works of Rossini. Grisi’s Desdemona is a 
magnificent display of histrionic and lyric power: and albeit 
we shall have to come away half molten with the heat, we shall 
remain to the end with unabated perseverance. We intend to 
review the performance at length in our next number. 


D. R. 





* London has no concert room, approaching even the tidiness and 
sereneness of this, albeit not huge musical hall. 





SAusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 
‘“* Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SUAKSPERE. 
No, XXIV. 
ITINERANT VOCALISTS. 

Surely if the instrumentalists, with which the streets of our metro- 
polis abound, deserve an article devoted especially to their characte- 
ristics, the same honor should be permit to the vocalists, who are 
to be seen at every step, pursuing their miserable calling, and re- 
versing the true aim of music, by calculating upon being paid to go 
away. The melodies which these persons select as their instruments 
of torture, are often those which, at the same moment, are delighting 
the ears of our aristocracy in their brilliantly-lighted drawing-rooms ; 
and the gloved and moustached gentleman, who is gracefully leaning 
over the chair of his “ ladye-love,” whilst she pours forth a strain 
breathing of pure affection, may often turn to hear the self-same air 
beneath the window—the voice and style but ill concealing the break- 
ing heart of their owner. 

But our street vocalists do not confine themselves to solos ; bands 
of eight or ten are often to be seen, who roar out their misfortunes in 
grand chorus, and excite our sympathy for their lungs, if not for their 
troubles : others prefer to attempt glees, and, in this case, they are 
generally accompanied by a female ; duets, too, are occasionally to be 
heard ; and, indeed, our vocal open-air concerts combine almost every 
species of composition. As in duty bound, however, we must give the 
preference to the solo singers : let us commence with 

The foreign-looking man with the cap. In criticising the style of this 
candidate for our favors, we freely confess that his sentiment of 
overpowering, and the selection of his songs a pattern to the youth is 
the day. He usually accompanies himself upon a seraphine, and inva- 
riably composes his own symphonies, which recommend themselves to 
your notice on account of their extreme brevity. By his method of 
singing and gentlemanly bearing, he evidently wishes to impress you 
with an idea that he has travelled much on the continent in early life, 
and has, in fact, seen more of the world than most men: he only 
patronises English songs in order that his audience may understand 
him—but he usually sings Italian to his private friends, and rather 
prefers them too. If threepence is thrown towards him, carefully 
wrapped in white paper, he motions, with dignity, to a boy to pick it 
up ; and, as soon as he has opened it, he pockets it with a smile, as if 
he were doing the whole thing for a wager, and rather enjoyed the 
joke. In the summer season he usually goes down to a watering-place 
for a little sea-bathing ; and is quite a favorite with the sentimental 
young ladies, who stroll out in the evening to enjoy the refreshing 
air. 

The old man with the stick. This vocalist is remarkable for his 
unflinching patronage of the English school of music: Dibdin and 
Shield are his stock favorites ; and the hearty manner in which he 
delivers their compositions, is only to be equalled by the stern manner 
in which he swears at his boy, when he does not look sharply enough 
after the halfpence. He has lately got rather husky, and occasionally 
mars the effect of his songs by vain endeavors to clear his voice, which 
always fails him in the most sentimental part of the poetry. When 
this occurs in the middle of Dibdin’s patriotic songs, he generally 
strikes his stick against the ground, thereby indicating his total want 
of power to express by any other means the way in which he would, 
most unhesitatingly, sink an opposing fleet, and blow all our enemies 
into thin air. By thus continually hurling defiance at all the nations 
of the earth, he has managed to acquire the name of the “ old sailor ;” 
but, whether he is entitled to this appellation, I know not ; certain it 
is, that he is a most desperate character in his vocal moments ; and, 
if he would only act as energetically with his guns as he does with his 
stick, would be a most invaluable person on board a man-of-war. 

The Glee singers.—These peripatetic vocal bands are remarkable for 
the dignified manner in which they arrange themselves before your 
door, with the evident idea of carrying you away by a mass of scien- 
tific harmony. As I have before said, they have generally a female 
amongst them, who appears to have been selected from the fact of her 
possessing no voice. e consequence of this is, that, although you 
hear the vocal powers of the two males strained to the utmost, you 
are left quite in the dark as to the melody, which, being entrusted to 
the soprano, is totally imaginary. The position in which they arrange 
themselves before commencing their performance is also perfectly 
original, and bears no relation to the general manner of our singers at 
the Hanover Square rooms ; for, as our vocal favorites at the fashion- 
able concerts invariably appear with white kid gloves, and holding a 
piece of music in their hands, our itinerant friends wear no gloves at 
all, and put both hands into their pockets. I believe that it has never 
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been correctly ascertained what particular compositions they aim at, 
but I have no doubt that they imagine they are singing glees ; and, as 
the pence usually come in tolerably briskly, there is no reason why 
this delusion should not go down with them to the grave, 

The sentimental man, with the white apron.—Every person must have 
observed this individual, who, having somewhat the appearance of a 
journeyman carpenter, appears, either by misfortune or inclination, to 
have expressly devoted himself to the service of our most popular 
English composers. As money appears to be by no means an object 
with him, I imagine that he must be interested in the promotion of 
a National Opera : indeed, I am almost inclined to think that, in his 
early days, he must have composed two or three of these works ; and 
that the want of patronage has absolutely turned his brain. It is a 
curious fact that he invariably selects the most sentimental airs which 
he generally delivers thus : having sung the first four bars at the top 
of his voice, he takes three or four quick steps forward, and mutters the 
next four bars to himself ; he then takes off his hat and looks up- 





wards, as if invoking a blessing upon the composer of such delightful 
music ; you then hear nothing of him for a minute or two, and you | 


almost imagine that he has thought better of it and left off—when 
suddenly a few notes strike upon your ear, which, being very near the 
conclusion of the melody, convince you that the greatest portion of 
his performance has been private and confidential ; and that, although 
you may not have heard it, he has gone through the entire compo- 
sition without missing a note. In this manner he proceeds from street 
to street, singing, with melancholy voice, the hopeful songs of youthful 
love, and exciting laughter, where he looks for sympathy. 

The serious man, with the violoncello.—Other vocal miseries, to which 
all residents in a metropolis are subject, may he borne with tolerable 
temper ; but this man is really too much for human endurance. He 
commences at the top of the street, by reciting a verse, apparently 
from a psalm—then comes the violoncello, and such a voice! if any 
thing can convey to the mind a perfect idea of the intense wretched- 


ness to which a fellow mortal can be brought, and the dreadful pur- 


poses for which catgut can be used, it is fully shown by this individual 
and his violoncello : 


if they could only agree in their misery, it would | 


not be so bad ; but here we have the voice and the instrument eter- | 


nally fighting against each other, and each declaring that it has got 
hold of the right note and intends to keep it. This person leads a 
solitary, wretched life : 


the man with the clarionet eyes him with pity, | 


and Punch lowers his voice as he passes him ; the girl on stilts looks | 
down upon him with reverence ; and the man with the pandean pipes | 
and guitar hugs himself in the idea that, if he cannot play in tune, he | 


can at least play lively music out of tune. Various conjectures are 


afloat as to his origin : many persons assert that he has escaped from | 


some prison, and is thus pursuing a deadly revenge upon society for 
having sent him there : others say that he has been thwarted in love, 
and has resolved to commit suicide by slow music, instead of slow 
poison, 


Whoever he may be, I am convinced that the inhabitants of | 
London would willingly enter into a subscription to pension him off 


tor life ; and I can only say that, should such an idea be really enter- | 


tained, my guinea is ready. 





TO LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


(FROM THE MORNING POST.) 


Leopold improviseth, ) 


( Stage direction. 


Genius of sound, over the keys 
Thy marvellous fingers straying, 
Amid a thousand harmonies 
And fountain-notes are playing— 
Changing mood and temper so 
Swiftly, that we scarcely know 
What to feel, 
} Or how to thrill. 
Now—like an amber shower of rain, 
Glistening through the stormy heaven, 
When the parting tempest-clouds 
By the golden light are riven— 
Every note distinctly falling 
From thy fingers, pants and sighs 
Its brief existence out in melody, 
And then in the next beautiful harmony 
Melts off and dies. 
And now a sudden change comes shaking 
rhe delicate sounds, through their beauty breaking 
As if a storm-god were awaking ‘ 
The slumbering thunder, 





And the bursting roll of the tempest-roar 
Like the ceaseless surf on a rocky shore, 
From thy angry hand is flung— 
Anon— 
A sweeter and a gentler melody 
Comes stealing under 
The intermittent power. 
And then the thunder breaks, 
While through the pause it rises, 
In whisp’ring delicate and joyous snatches. 
The troubled tempest-hour 
Is past. ‘The sunshine wakes— 
The young birds sing again, 
And the lazy ear’s listening pleasure catches 
A voice of delight alone ; 
As if a bubbling stream 
Were chanting its joy on its way. 
To a thrush that is crouching over its sparkle 
On a bending ash’s spray. 
—A change—again— 
Such a deep, deep melancholy 
Fills me with its weird-like woe 
As the doleful cadences come and go— 
Such a deep, deep melancholy — 
I could almost weep. 
And then a music sad and holy 
Like solemn hymns creeping in night 
Up some cathedral aisle : 
The while, 
A most monotonous bass is flowing on 
Through all, 
Like the long slow wail of an Indian song. 
Again—thy fingers fall 
In thunder—it is the march—steady— 
And the roll of the drum 
Heavily heard through the tread, as they come. 
It is the charge—on—on—in the teeth 
Of the bayonet bristling ready 
For the work of wrath and death. 
It is the cry and the scream— 
The thundering oath, and the howling prayer, 
The deaf crush of the trampled dead— 
The muffled groan of despair, 
And over it all the hurtling roar 
Of the rending grape, 
Lending that hideous charivari 
Something like musical shape, 
With the massive chords that thy fingers pull, 
Out of the ivory keys below, 
As if every fibre and nerve were full 
Of musical instinct, and cared not how 
The sweat might rain from the beaded brow, 
While they thumped and clattered, and hammered below. 
A pause again— 
Delicious— 
Thou genius most capricious— 
Where art thou hurrying now ? 
Is it to Paradise ? 
I close mine eyes 
And dream : 
Angelic melodies 
Stream, 
And now more earthly sighs 
Flow from thy hand. 
Love—rapture—joy—delight, 
And here and there a deeper gush 
Of passion, like desire’s young blush, 
Colour the delicate notes, 
Crash, crash, crash ; 
Pom, pom ; 
Crash, crash ; 
Pom, pom ; 
Crash, crash, crash ; 
The sentimental steam-engine has done : 
And all that rests of its miraculous power 
Is the last memory-melody which floats 
Up through the listening air, 
Like the one pure love, known 
The one bright sunny hour, 
Which in a life’s despair, 
Grief, toil, and strife, stands out, beautiful and alone. 
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aL ‘ Oh ! Malibran ! untimely was the blow— 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF MALIBRAN While Europe hail'd re a he csbaien 


Mr. Editor, And Transatlantic bosoms caught the glow— 


You have been very kind in inserting occasional produc- Pes crush’d v= iy 24s hearts did marr ! 
: ‘ * way—away—Death mocks at all we are, 
tions of my humble muse. I send you, at the request of a And fonds bis valubarr Gian thn detehors chet tv 


few friends, an attempt I made to add my tribute of homage Remembrance rising. beckons from afar— 
to the genius of one who stood highest on the roll of lyric Hope wears no smile, but drooping leans her head 
fame. ‘The verses were written when poor Malibran was Over thy youthful grave—Pgace to THe Mieury Dray ! 
lying dead in Manchester, and claim no other merit beyond 
that to which their feeling and love entitle them. 

I remain yours, &c. Desmond Ryan. 


ek Nig LOL EIR 
- naa nm en 





Weep—weep—Oh ! weep—Sonnambula is dead ! 
Weep—weep—Oh ! weep—nor let thy tears unflow Bod 

Till Grief be drown'd or Sorrow’s fount be shed Griginal Correspondence. 
No light lamenting claims this hour of woe 
For her who lies unlisten’d now and low ;— 

Dark be the rain that silently should fall— Sir,— 

Let outward Wail no moment-tear bestow, I should feel very greatly obliged if any of your correspondents 
But voiceless Mourning don her seemliest pall, would have the kindness to inform me through the medium of your 
Deploring the sad loss for ever and for all ! magazine, what length the pendulum ought to be to give the various 
hits ; times as marked on Maelzel’s Metronome, or if it would take less 
Bulbil of song !—Queen of the lyric lay ! trouble to say how many beats are made in a minute by a Metronome 

Twin’d Sister of the Nine, art thou no more ? for each mark. 

Could loving hearts have here controll’d thy stay, | I think this information would be very useful to numbers of musi- 
Thou hadst not sought the unredeeming shore ! cians, who either will not, or cannot, buy a Metronome, to which last 
Sweet warbling bird ! thy pilgrimage is o’er— | class I belong, and I am not acquainted with any musician who has 

No more thro’ boundless fields in daring flight one. 

Those strains shall echo or thy wings shall soar, I am, yours, respectfully, 

But Darkness calls thee to her Bridal-rite, Time. 

And Death hath quench’d the lamp that blazed in liquid light. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
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Shrunk to the coffin’d cave behold her here 
Whom yesterday—but yesterday we heard 

Ae ee ike d, | ON THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE MUSICAL ACQUIREMENTS OF THE MOST 
Like the soft plaining of some carol-bird— | MOST CELEBRATED COMPOSERS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

And there she moved the gifted—prized of all— « On whom can a student rely, or who can shew him the path to excellence?” 
The theme of Praise—the worshipp’d—the adored — “ The answer is obvious: those great masters who have travelled the same road with 

The Pride of Courts—who Kingdoms did enthrall— success are the most likely to conduct others.” REYNOLDS. 

The flatter’d—follow’d—woo’'d—the Joy most musical. | My dear Sir, 

To produce a great and immortal work, requires two sorts of facul- 
| ties; the first, and most important, is a readiness of conception, the 
| second is an indomitable perseverance. 

Men of true genius almost universally combine these two faculties, 

and thus have produced works which have lived for ever. Men of 
genius, but without perseverance, have failed to arrive at immortal 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 





Weep—Drury, weep! thy Nightingale has flown ! 
Your dazzling benches robe in black array ! 
Be silent ev’ry echo save the moan 
Of hollow Grief for her now far away ! 
How far? Go ask that pale and breathless clay — | 
It will not answer thee, but Memory’s tear, 
And Pity, mindless of her foibles, may | fame, particularly, in the fine arts. F , 
Over her hapless fate and early bier, | It is a blessing, that God makes industry the chiefest service to us ; 
Accord her soul a bliss in Heav’n’s uphighest sphere. | for if = sont it wren —— great works, how many days and 
% 4 a ee ears of idleness should we spend. 
eg 9 sigh Milan ? Where thy boast ? | “ As I have more than beni wc privately attacked for directing my 
That rae age tan 1 as ee ered the din | public letters against unknown scribes, and as my real aim is to point 
: y many-thunder-throated host | at a very different class of musicians, I feel that I have been totally 
Menaced thy giant structure from within : | misapprehended, so I have selected the professors of the highest theo- 
Where the wide sea of waving kerchiefs seen— | retical standing in England, and will point out why their compositions 
Hats flung aloft and hands in transport loud— | are wanting in variety and interest, and why they are rather heavy, 
Me os rhage y — on Aor te | and full of mere mechanical passages which create no poetic sensations 
fey nes es he -rowd, in the mind. 
Till Fame resign’d her trumpet, overaw’d and bow’d ? I believe I have before stated, that unless a musician can write a 
good fugue, he is incompetent of writing a truly classical, pure and 
elevated, composition. I still maintain that —_—— and most quietly 
d nc mains save Me 7 ae challenge any of our professors of celebrity to contradict my position : 
Oe waghetie geet enchant CCC Mea 
Pcs. Shere ah SNe resend te Semen What sort of harmonists must they be who neglect the very essence 
That the hush’d list’ner held his breath like one of harmony? What sort of compositions éould they’ effect who sre 
Wrapt into awe and wonderment to hear Micon “2 fg vines eniaiaiodae a erate yo tar bres 
y sathi me : =e who not wri fugue gain, 
Pace eg wet ms rn he hen. ya ocr onl ho 
Tho e Gods lo e young”—and in rime, | others who are inefficient contrapun % 
The primrose-zenith of thy Fame, art when 4 The questions are of serious Sepedenned, and demand the attention 
Hurried away ere yet the scath of Time | of thinking men. I am conscious, that the gentlemen, whose names [ 
Had flush’d one ruffle o’er thy magic brow ! | have not brought forward, read the Musical World; they have, however, 
“ V ae are these — ry | brig orgy now, = ated of refuting my charges against them, if they feel in a posi- 
‘or not unrequiem’d thy shade shall sleep, ion to do so. 
But Empires o’er thy memory shall wor, | It would be useless, now, for these gentlemen to treat my observa- 


What silent now and silent all! Alas ! 
Amina—Norma—Leonora’s gone, 





And dearer still some lonelier breast will keep tions as if they were of no weight; for I can assure them, that the 


Recordance of thy Worth, while Sorrow loves to weep. | question, in which I have been publicly engaged, has involved our 
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leading musicians in a dilemma they little imagine. All musical 
Europe is awakened to a truth which has placed our professors in an 
unenviable position and exposed the true cause of their comparative 
failure in composition. The German press has not been asleep. 
France begins to open her eyes. The great Contrapuntists abroad 
are watching over me, and they will not be long silent, since that the 
ice is broken: they, and the musical world in general, see that men of 
intellect neglect the important study of counterpoint, and that musical 
composition is too much a mere copy, or a heavy and uninteresting 
production, with little variety, unity, ingenuity, design, and con- 
templation. 

A musician, unskilled in counterpoint and fugue, could not write an 
oratorio! Again, what is it that makes other classical works worthy 
of immortal praise ? Not the creation of many notes, nor the arpeggio 
harpings upon a certain number of chords, nor the stringing together 
of abstruse passages, nor the dismal attemps to be original and inge- 
nious upon an insignificant passage, which shows only that the 
attempt is one of the greatest evidences of scholastic pedantry; nor 
the pretence that a work is classical and that that is the excuse of its being 
heavy! All these notions are the fruits of a superficial musical educa- 
tion; but a work which is clear, full of melodious ideas, and is inge- 
nious without being stiff, can only be written by a persevering genius, 
whose aspiring and elevated mind would not permit him to be satisfied 
with mediocrity, but impels him onward till he makes himself a master 
mind and an elegant and an erudite contrapuntist; yes, the world 
may directly discover the exact talent of a composer by the power 
he possesses over counterpoint. To say that a work is classical and 
the writer no contrapuntist, is an insult to the understanding. 

Seeing, then, that composition is in the hands of many, but in the 
heads of few, I deemed that by instituting the “Contrapuntist’s Society,” 
it wonld encourage a lové and ardour for counterpoint ; but unfortu- 
nately the grade of musical acquirement in England is, at present, 
unequal to the support of such a society with any degree of repu- 
tation. 

Mr. Editor, it may be imagined by some that I should rather laud 
the highest musical talent in this country than endeavour to disparage 
it. But when on mature reflection we find that the art suffers so 
much by sciolists, it is right that every means should be adopted to 
place them in their legitimate situation in the musical world. A 
musician who professes counterpoint and possesses it not, is a sciolist 
and has no right to expect a high rank in his profession. 

I hope to see the day when abler men than myself will support these 
opinions, seeing as they must, that I do all in my power, without fear, 
to support and elevate our noble calling. The more musicians work 
for art, the more they work for, and admire, a true artist. I need 
scarcely add, that there is much musical talent in England, but with- 
out it be cultivated and properly directed, it will come, comparatively, 
to nothing, and the examples of the past wiil answer for the future. 

Allow me, in conclusion, personally to address myself to the gentle- 
men at the head of the profession. 

You are public characters. I owe you no ill-will, how could I? but 
I owe to art better will, Do you not do the same? why should I not? 
Plead, gentlemen, my cause, and then you will not despise my sincerity. 
Your talents are far beyond mediocrity, I admire them—but stop— 
what do I not ire ? 

Gentlemen and Mr. Editor permit me faithfully to subscribe myself 

Your’s very truly, 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 


P.S. Ihave lately perused Mr. Goss’s work on harmony, which, on 
another occasion, I will critically notice, being, I understand, the work 
now used at the Royal Academy of Music, and therefore one held in 
repute in this country. 

When I first heard the Miss Millanolo’s perform, I said, “in my 
sleeve,” these ladies are able to do justice to the works of the great masters. 
I have not been disappointed, for, at Mr. Alsager’s irable “Beethoven 
Quartet Society,” Teresa Millanolo executed Beethoven’s 5th quartet 
in A major, in a style unsurpassed by any violinist of modern times. 
Her musical feeling is of the VERY FIRST ORDER, and not even Joseph 
Joachim (the idol of my imagination) could outstrip the intellect with 
which this young lady interpreted the wonderful work of Beethoven. 


MUSICA VERSUS FLOWERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, London, June Ist, 1845, 
A letter from Mr. G. F. Flowers, in No. 21 of the “ Musical World,” 
terminates with the following P.S. ‘“ Musica flinches the questions I put 
in my letter on Church music. I knew he would, because—why (! !)? 
—hum!” Being quite unconscious of any intention of flinching ques- 





tions on Church, or any other music, I immediately referred to that 
gentleman's letter, to ascertain, if possible, what were the questions he 
considers me to have flinched, and what the reason which Mr. Flowers, 
wanting courage to name, implies by hum’s,—’s, and! !’s. On a careful 
reperusal of this letter (in No. 9 of the present volume) I find only the 
following questions :—What German would do this? Why would they 
not? But why do British musicians? (which I will presently answer)— 
the other portions consist of expressions of opinion on matters of taste, 
much too unimportant to justify animadversion. But as Mr. Flowers 
construes my indifference into flinching, I will proceed to analyze his 
letter, and to answer the questions it contains. 


Mr. Flowers commences by deploring the want of taste evinced in ap- 
propriating light secular music to the worship of the Almighty, but can 
see no objection to those pretty melodies, the “ Sicilian mariners,” and 
“ Portugueze hymns,” of which he owns his admiration. He then goes 
on to inform us that “ most modern psalm tunes are little better than 
melodious cadences, which are as frequently used in the theatre as 
any where else.” Although I do not share Mr. Flowers’ admiration of 
the hymns he names, I agree with him that music which is trivial in its 
character, and profane in its associations, is unfit for sacred purposes ; 
but I cannot think that “ melodious cadences” should be rejected solely 
on account of their melodiousness, or that forms of melody “ used in the 
theatres” are necessarily objectionable. In many operas are to be found 
gems, replete with the purest devotional spirit. Mr. Flowers is perhaps 
aware that many portions of Handel’s oratorios were taken from his 
operas, and originally intended for the theatre. He will also allow that 
it is difficult to detect much difference between the sacred and secular 
music of Mozart, Haydn, Weber, and other great men who wrote for both 
Church and Theatre. 

Mr. Flowers, then, after complaining at the too free use of the tonic, 
dominant, and what he calls the “ supertonic tetrad in the second form,” 
tells us that tunes (psalm) “ of four lines should have four distinct 
ideas.” I should have thought Mr. Flowers would have preferred one, 
well carried out, especially as he has already proved to us the possibility 
of composing without any ideas at all. But this, as I have said, is a 
matter of taste and opinion. The next two sentences, viz.— “The 
longer the idea, the shorter the cadence”—* A good harmonist can, upon 
six notes, produce such variety and effect, that the endings of each strain 
cannot be anticipated till he absolutely falls into the cadence.” I confess 
I do not understand, and therefore pass to the following passage, where 
Mr. Flowers mentions “ two most important evils in English psalm tune 
writers.” The first evil is, arranging psalmody both for organ and piano- 
forte. Then follow the questions mentioned above. Would a German 
do this? Why would they not? But why do British musicians ? 
Here, Mr. Flowers (not for the first time) attempts to raise the German 
organist to higher estimation than he merits, and to depress the British 
artist much below his proper standing. But why not boldly state his 
opinion? Why employ inuendo, when he might answer his own ques- 
tions by a few simple words? Because he cannot do so without proving 
what I have elsewhere stated, viz., that English organists are infinitely 
superior to German, both as performers and arrangers; he, therefore, so 
frames his questions that an answer, favorable to his wishes, but unfa- 
vorable to the British organist, may be inferred. There is a degree of 
illiberality and injustice in this, not excused by Mr. Flowers having been 
“under Rinck,” or his contemplated emigration to Germany. But to 
keep to the subject—Why should not psalmody be arranged for organ 
and pianoforte? Such arrangements are useful to those for whom they 
are intended, viz.—amateurs and bedridden performers. Few good 
organists play literally from arrangements, being competent to harmonize 
the psalmody they employ. In fact, a verbatim performance on the 
organ, from any fixed arrangement, must be an ineffective one ; so much 
depending on the knowledge and capabilities of the performer, and the 
quality and extent of the instrument. 

I am the more surprised at Mr. Flowers’ objection, as the works of 
his favorite authors, Bach, Rinck, &c. &c., are nearly all for organ or 
pianoforte ; and if played, verbatim, are as effective on one instrument as 
the other. The second evil is “ psalm tunes written with two minims in 
a bar, whilst in the harmony, skipping up or down in crotchets or dotted 
crotchets to a fourth or fifth, in order to avoid octaves and fifths.” This 
part is quite beyond my comprehension, and I therefore pass on to the 
concluding sentence, viz.—“ No sound thinker can be affronted at the 
tendency of my remarks.” Now, it is the tendency of Mr. Flowers’ 
remarks that is objectionable— much more so than the remarks them- 
selves. No impartial person can read Mr. Flowers’ letters, without 
detecting the spirit of illiberality to his brother artists— the evident 
desire to catch his antagonist at a disadvantage—the cautious and wary 
cunning to entrap those who oppose him into expressions of opinion 
detrimental to their cause, which pervade them. 

I have, now, to acquit myself of the charge of flinching, answered Mr 
Flowers’ letter on “ Church music;” although, as far as regards music. 
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for the church, his letter is a nullity. It only repeats the notorious facts 
that some modern psalm tunes are badly written, and that arrangements 
for both organ and pianoforte are injudicious. This is so generally 
known, that I should not have troubled you with a communication on 
the subject, had not Mr. Flowers twice referred to my silence in a 
mysterious and exulting manner, which might lead your readers to con- 
clude that some important question had been evaded on my part. 

They will now, I have little doubt, agree with me in thinking the 
trifling faults pointed out in Mr. Flowers’ letter, less deplorable than 
that gentleman’s evident jealousy and dislike of his brother professors. 

I am, Sir, with apology for the length of my letter, 
Most respectfully yours, 
Musica. 


[Those who know Mr. Flowers, will easily acquit him of the charges of 


jealousy and dislike towards his brother professors.—‘ Musica” is wrong | 
in lightly preferring such accusations against a gentleman with whom he | 


is evidently unacquainted.—Eb. M. W.] 





Provincial Entelligence. 


Mancuester.—The third annual concert of the Philharmonic In- 
stitute took place on Saturday last, in the Free Trade Hall, Peter- 
street, before a large audience. In addition to the choral performances, 
the concert was rendered highly attractive by the engagement of Mrs. 
Sunderland, Mr. Braham, Mr. H. Braham, and Mr. C. Braham. The 
chorus and band nnmbered upwards of 600, under the superintendance 
of Mr. R. Weston. The programme, in three parts, was well selected ; 
choral pieces were introduced to give the audience proof of the ex- 
cellent training of the pupils, and the veteran Braham sang some of 
his most popular songs, including “the Death of Nelson,” and “the 
Bay of Biscay,” (which of course was encored), and some pleasing airs 
were sung by Mrs. Sutherland. We must not omit to speak in high 
terms of Mr. Royal’s solo on the flute. Altogether the concert was 
successful.—( Manchester Courier. ) 


Bristot.—Mr. Wilson gave two entertainments at the Victoria | 


Rooms, on Thursday last, to fashionable and tolerably numerous audi- 
ences, although the evening one had to contend with all the disadvan- 
tages of most unfavourable weather, the rain for several hours never 
having ceased, during which time it was accompanied with such fitful 
gusts of wind, as rendered it a bold exploit, for any person not actually 
compelled to do so, “ to brave the pelting of the pitiless storm.” Mr. 
Wilson, as usual, delighted his audiences in almost all his songs—the 
greater number of which had not been introduced here before—and, in 
addition to those enumerated in the programme, at the close of the 
evening’s concert he sang, at request, his admired “ Charlie is my 
darling,” and the very amusing song, called “ Barring the door,” both 
of which elicited the highest applause. Mr. Land presided with his 
usual taste and ability at the pianoforte.—( Bristol Mercury. ) 


Wican.—On Wednesday evening a concert was held at the Com- 
mercial Hall, by the members of the Choral Society, when the follow- 


ing vocalists, exclusive of the members of the society, made their | 


appearance :—Mrs. Winterbottom, Mrs. Birch, Mrs. Yarndley, Miss 
A. Graham, Miss Parry, Miss Ashton, Mr. Heelis, Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Sheldrick, and Mr. J. Grime. Mr.'T, Graham presided at the organ. 
Upwards of sixty persons took part in the choruses, and acquitted 
themselves admirably. The ballad, “ By the sad sea waves,” sung by 
Mrs. Winterbottom, was encored ; and the style in which Miss A. 
Graham acquitted herself elicited the admiration of the audience. The 
room was crowded in every part, which augurs well for the progress 
of the society. 








Miscellaneous. 


PHILHARMONIC.—The selection made for the seventh con- 
cert consists of Haydn’s Symphony No. 10, and Spohr’s No. 5 
in C minor, an overture by Beethoven and Weber’s Preciosa. 
Cavalini will play a clarionet fantasia, young Day a solo on the 
violin, and the Distin family a quintet on the sax horns. The 
singers will be Mdlle. Hennele. Mdlle. Bertrant, and Herr 
Pischek. 


Tue Eventno Concert of Mrs. John Fiddes (formerly the 
popular Harriet Cawse, of Covent Garden Theatre), on Friday, 
the 16th ult., attracted a crowded audience. The instru-- 
mentalists were Madame Dulcken, who played in splendid style 
a pianoforte solo by Bertini — Mr. Richardson, who exhibited 
to great advantage, in a piece by Nicholson, his extraordinary 
facility on the flute — and Mr. G. Case, who performed, with 
his usual talent and success, a concertina solo. The vocalists 
were the Misses Williams, who were loudly applauded in Cle- 
ment White’s melodious and popular duet, “ Tell, sister, tell,” 
| which they rendered to great perfection—-Miss Rainforth, who 
| was rapturously encored in the “ Grecian daughter” — Mr. 
Weiss, whose superb bass voice and unaffected style were 
| displayed to great advantage in a ballad by Knight — Miss 
| Matthews and Mr. J. Bennett, who sang together, with much 
feeling and vocal excellence, a charming duet from Spohr’s 
Azar and Zemira — Mr. John Parry, who was encored in 
“ Matrimony"— Miss Steele, Mr. D. W. King, Miss Poole, 
Mr. Gardner, Miss Galbraith, and Mrs. Fiddes, who each and 
all afforded much pleasure by their exertions. We omitted to 
mention a duet of Weber, for clarionet and piano, admirably 
performed by Herr Edouard Meyer and Madame Meyer, his 
charming cara sposa, niece to the eminent pianist, Madame 
Dulcken. M. Lavenu presided at the pianoforte with great 
ability. 





Mr. Henry Wytpe's Sorree.—This musical perform- 
ance took place on Friday night, at the residence of Mr. 
Henry Wylde, who is a brilliant pianist and composer of con- 
siderable talent. He introduced a trio for piano, violin, and 
violoncello of his own composition, a work of much ingenuity 
and fancy, in which he sustained the pianoforte part, being 
ably assisted by Mr. Gattie and Mr. Hausmann. Mr. H. 
Wylde also performed with great success a charming serenade 
in F major, by Moscheles, and a difficult capriccio by Liszt, on 
Schubert’s “ Hark ! the lark.” Mdlle. Schloss sang the scena 
from Der Freischutz admirably, and a very expressive German 
song, by Mr. H. Wylde, “ Schon wie ein Engel,” so well as 
to elicit a loud and general encore. Mr. Wylde, sen., a vocalist 
of cultivated taste, (father of the concert giver) also introduced 
one of the vocal compositions of his son, which he rendered 
with the most refined expression. The Misses Williams sang 
Clement White’s pretty and popular duet, “ Tell, sister, tell,” 
and Gabussi’s “ Za Piu pura,” with agreeable naiveté, and 
the utmost finish. Mr. Bodda (from the Royal Academy of 
| Music) displayed a fine bass voice to great advantage in an 
aria by Mercadante. Mr. James Wylde, brother to the con- 
| cert giver, a very talented and rising artist, performed solos by 
| Parish Alvars and Labarre on the barp, brilliantly and taste- 
| fully ; and Mr. Hausmann was loudly encored in a violoncello 
| fantasia. Mr. J. W. Davison was the accompanyist during 
the evening. Altogether the concert was an eminently agreeable 
one, and a very full audience left highly pleased with their en- 
tertainment. 


Mr. Ossorne. — This elever pianist and composer has 
announced a Morning Concert in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
for Tuesday, July 1; when, besides his own compositions and 
performances, many attractions are offered. Mr. Osborne is a 
professor of high accomplishments, and, as one of our most 
distinguished countrymen, we heartily wish him success. 


WepnespAy, the 18th inst, was the 24th anniversary of the 
production of Der Freischutz—and also the anniversary of the 
Battle of Waterloo, 
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Juttren’s Monster Concert, to morrow evening, promises 
a treat unprecedented in this country, and indeed surpassing 
every thing of its kind that even the continent has witnessed. 
For full particulars see our advertisement. 


Mr. Wattace’s Concert, for to-morrow evening week, 
must not be overlooked by the lovers of music and the appre- 
ciators of the admirable talent and unassuming manners for 
which this distinguished artist is so universally remarked. 


Miss CuristTiANA WexLxer’s Concert, for to-morrow 
evening, promises to be a rich treat to the amateurs of classical 
piano forte music. 


Mr. Benepict’s Concert. — The Concert room of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, on Monday morning, was crammed to suf- 
focation on the occasion of the annual entertainment of this 
favorite composer and conductor. The entire corps of the 
opera principals and the elite of the talent, native and foreign, 
at present in London, were brought into requisition. As the 
programme consisted of thirty-eight pieces of vocal and instru- 
mental music, it is impossible, in the space we can devote to it, 
to criticise the whole concert. Three new morceaux, all of 
which were Mr. Benedict's, were given for the first time in 
public, viz., a French song, “ Le réve du page,” sung finely 
by Dorus Gras: a ballad and a choral hymn, entitled “La 
Fede.” The ballad is a very beautiful composition, and will 
surely become a drawing-room favorite. The hymn is the 
work of a musician and an artist, and was the main feature of 
the concert. It was efficiently executed by the united 
strength of the vocal company, and rapturously applauded. 
It is a very superior composition, and adds another leaf to Mr. 
Benedict’s laurel-crown. Miss Rainforth delivered the ballad 
in her usual chaste and unpretending manner. Among the 
instrumental novelties we may adduce a double duet for two 
pianos and two violins, marvellously played by Messrs. Leopold 
de Meyer, Benedict, Vieuxtemps, and Sivori. We had the 
usual quantity and quality of operatic songs, violin and piano 
solos, duets, trios, quartets, &c. &c. Among the vocal treats we 
would select Grisi's ‘Bel raggio,” Brambilla’s “ Ballata” from 
Maria di Rohan, Dorus Gras’ Le réve du page, and Herr 
Pischek’s two German songs, as being particularly excellent, 
Staudigl also deserves honorable record for his splendid display 
in Proch’s Lied, “ Das Alpenhorn.” Madame Hasselt Barth. 
the new German soprano, was evidently labouring under the 
effects of a cold, but notwithstanding gave indications of a 
voice well trained and of great compass. Under such circum- 
stances we shall defer our strictures on this lady to a more 
favoring opportunity. Mr. Benedict played a fantasia of his 
own composition with great energy and expression, and was 
most warmly applauded. He is a pianoforte performer of high 
capability and discrimination. e plays with the thorough 
feeling of a musician, and aims at delighting rather than asto- 
nishing. We were exceedingly pleased with his fantasia. It is 
the sterling work of an artist and a man of taste. To eulogize 
Vieuxtemps, Sivori, and Leopold de Meyer, has now become 
somewhat stale, if not a work of supererogation. This magni- 
ficent instrumental triad received the applauses consequent 
upon their every effort. The concert appropriately wound up 
with Rossini’s chorus, *‘ Ridiamo, Cantiamo,” sung by the whole 
vocal corps. The most general satisfaction was given by the 
variety and excellence of the entertainment, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Benedict on the splendid company of rank and fashion 
assembled in the rooms, a compliment alike due to his talents 
as an artist, and his estimable qualities as a gentleman. 











Mr. anp Mrs. W. H. Secuin’s Concert.—It gave 
us much pleasure to witness the overflowing and fashionable 
audience that attended the morning concert, on Saturday, in 
the Hanover-square Rooms, of these clever and deserving 
artists. Mr in sang Rossini’s ‘*Sorgcte,” and a clever 
song by Muhlenfeldt, “ The Captive,” in the best possible style; 
and Mrs. Seguin displayed her powers to great advantage in 
several duets and concerted pieces. The concert-givers were 
assisted by their fellow-students in the Royal Academy, Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw and Miss Dolby, two of our most charming and 
and popular contralti. The former gave with great energy 
Mendelssohn’s characteristic ied, “ Fancy’s Dream,” and Miss 
Dolby the “A te riedi” of Mercadante, with brilliant effect. 
Madame Dorus Gras, Herr Pischek, Madame F. Lablache, 
Mr. Arthur, and Mr. J. Calkin also lent their valuable assist- 
ance. The instrumental music was highly attractive. Mr. 
Balsir Chatterton gave a fantasia on the harp with great and 
finished execution—the Distin family one of their pleasing 
quartets on the Sax horns—Messrs. Richardson and Lazarus, 
a duet for flute and clarionet on Bishop's “ Lo, here the gentle 
lark”—John Parry (we include him among the instrumentalists 
by reason of his extraordinary facility on thepiano forte) his 
“ Young England,” which was, as usual, loudly encored—Leo- 
pold de Meyer and Madame Dulcken, the new duet by the 
former, on airs from “The Desert,” for two pianofortes (a 
brilliant and effective performance); and, lastly, Leopold de 
Meyer, his “‘Notturno” in D flat and his “Zucrezia Borgia” — 
which being encored with the utmost enthusiasm, the great 
pianist resumed his place at the piano forte, and performed his 
characteristic “Airs Russes” and “Marche Marocaine” with 
equal success. This was altogether one of the most agreeable 
morning concerts of the season. 


Mapame Sata’s Concert took place at the Princess’s 
Rooms on Friday morning. The entertainment was lengthy 
and varied, and of more than average interest. The ladies and 
gentlemen assisting were Mdlle. Schloss, Misses Messent, S. 
Flower, Grant, Galbraith, and Madame Sala; Herr Pischek and 
M. Adolph Simon, Signori Brizzi, Sala, Messrs. Weiss, Adam 
Arthur, John Parry, and the Distins. It would be difficult in 
our confined space to enumerate the various excellencies of the 
performance ; we shall, however, adduce a few which call for 
especial remark. Her Pischek gave Lindpaintner’s song, ‘‘ Die 
Hahnenwacht,” with great effect, and was encored, as he was 
also in Reissiger’s aria, “ Heimweh.” Madame Sala sang a 
ballad of Linley’s with becoming sweetness. Mdlle. Schloss 
received well merited plaudits in Mozart's “ Parto,” and 
Curschman’s “ Sie ist Mein”—and Miss Messent in several 
pieces won golden opinions by the quiet charm of her style, 
and the purity of her intonation—the highest compliment we 
opine that can be paid to any vocalist. We are bound to say in 
justice to this young lady, that we have not heard the soprano 
solos in Rossini’s “ Carita-” so chastely and delicately executed 
heretofore in any place, as they were rendered by her on Friday 
morning. The concert was well attended, and afforded the 
usual gratification. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Next week a memoir of Camitio Stvort—and notices of Mrs. Kirkman’s 


inten shortly 

we announce our tion of si adding 

ot (Ad. Y otanpel be eh i hw 
’ ‘ asthe “ % 

Me" Mosomuens’” cdutohle Matinées Musicales will receive a detailed 

notice on the four together. 
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Avbertisements. 
MR. G. OSBORNE 
Beg to announce that his 
MORNING CONCERT 

Will take place at the Hanover Square Bowes on SUEADAT, ye 1. Rrindeal 
Sivori, M. OE Clee M. = 

ys oumselot, ‘pianoforte, Mr. G. Osborne. onductor, 

M. de Glimes. Tickets a1 and programmes at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’s, 201, 

OE NS Ee ee 


M. LEOPOLD DE MEYER 
Begs to announce that his 
SECOND AND LAST ncaa 








- WILSON?S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JUNE rag 23nn, at EIGHT o’Ctock, 
Mz. Wuson will give his Entertainment of 
THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE CHARLES 
With the Jacobite Songs, illustrative of the Rising in 1745. 

Songs—Welcome Royal Charlie—Wha'll be king but Charlie—He’s ower the hills 
that I lo’e weel— Wha wadna fecht for Charlie—This is no my ain house—Cam ye 
by Athol—Loons, ye maun gae hame—Charlie is my darling—Johnnie Cope—The 
women are a’ gane wud—Allister M’Allister—Wae’s me for Prince Charlie— There 
are twa bonnie maidens—Flora M’Donald’s lament. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 

Mr. Wilson has resumed his Entertainments at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 

Wednesdays, at Two o’clock. 


WANTED, 
IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH, AT WELLS, 


A TENOR VOICE (as Supernumary). Salary, £50. per annum; also a 
CONTRA TENOR. Average income, £80. per annum, 
It will be perfectly useless for any person to apply for either of the above situa- 
tions unless accustomed to Cathedral duty. A —Mr. PERKINS, Organist, 


Wells, Somerset. 








GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN COVERED STRINCS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
Cordes de Violon de Paganini in real Silver. 


JAMES DODD 


STRING COVERER, of Holloway, having been entrusted with the secret for 
preparing these Strings, as used by the late Signor Paganini, in his wonderful 
performance (by his only pupil, the Signor Sivori), now begs to offer them most 
respectfully to professors, and the public at large, as a desideratum, 
uniting a softness and brilliancy of tone, msg -wpd ‘pes other string in present 
use, and as one of the greatest improvements in the 

J.D, bas also prepared 3rds and 4ths, Violoneello. Fg the same ple, with 
plated wire, which he can confidently recommend. Testimonials from the most 
distinguished British and Foreign professors may be Fi at the menntboturee’s 

May be had at Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street; Purdy — Fend’s, 
Oxendon Street; Monro and May, Holborn Bars; Turner, Poultry; and at the 
Manufacturer’s, Image Cottage, Holloway. 





THE HARP. 
MR. H. J. TRUST, 
Professor of the Harp, 


(Pupil of N. C. Bochsa) and recently Conductor of the Music and Harpist to the 
Italian Opera Company of the Havannah, respeetfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has returned to England to resume his profession as Teacher of the 
Harp. For terms apply at his residence, No. 20, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. The highest references will be given. 





THE ROYAL DANCES. 


THE ROYAL BAL COSTUME.—M. MUSARD most informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that the whole of the MUSIC he had the honour 
and perform, by Gracious Command of Her Majesty, 


to compose, arrange, at the 
“BAL COSTUME,” is published only. by Messrs. R. COCKS AND 0 et New 


Burlington-street, London, music-sellers to the Queen; i.e., Quadrille et 

de 1845, de la Cour, Is.; Menuet d’Exandets, ls.; and bel de Grace que Ay Majeste, 
from Gluck’s Iphigenie, 2s. N.B.—The two will be Autograph hag a 
poe ng Ig te ape Musard. The whole to be had of all Musie-sellers, also, 





gratis, R. Cocks and Co’s New Catalogues of Music. 


“TELL, SISTER,- TELL,” 
DUET, 

Composed expressly for, and sung with unbounded applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
The Words by DESMOND RYAN. The Music by CLEMENT WHITE. 

Price 2s. 6d. 
Bm kg ary fn 
SECOND EDITION, PRICE 2s. 


“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 


Composed and sung with so much ee Oe re Oe eee © y 
the composer, JAMES PERRING, is lished, and See all music- 
sellers. N.B.—Persons in the country any difficulty In a 
say have {it sont, post fren, by resnisting fo. in sianpe to the publ 


Z. T. PURDAY,; 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 


13, ow Street, 
and country. 








JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s. 
GRAND FANTASIA, 
For the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
TWO NEW WALTZES AND GRAND MARCH, 
Most respectfully dedicated to Miss Humphrey and Miss Sarah Humphrey, 
BY J. COHAN. 


The two waltzes are arranged to be performed thus ;—the first alone, then the second 
alone, ards the two ee ae eatin, 


two together, 
while a brilliant variation is performed By F opel nde 
London: Published by the Author, at , 26, SOHO SQUARE, where 
may be had all the other compositions of Mr. COHAN, also his terms for lessons on 
the ial forte. 


TO GUITARISTS. 
MILLAR’S SONGS. 
Arranged for the Guitar, by Schulz and Sagrini. 


“ Lays of Child Harold,” ooi |e! eee! ab 
“MY native land, good night,” ab hem sot 





Lady Bulwer Lytton. 


“‘ The Peri” ob % be ive 
“ Tralia — Italia” . . 

“Go and war angie the world” 

ah: oan 

“ Go where the water -slideth ‘gently ever. 

“ The Mariner’s H 

“ Loved Friend” .. 

“ The Athenian Maid.” "Piano Forte. H ; 

As ak Oe oe want asenete that may be given to 
pupils, th: compoere: hop, published the above excellent arrangements of his songs, 
With the hope t oy may bo of use to the inetractor and pupil. 

All applications will be attended to and a list of the songs sent, on application to 
Mr. Millar, (Teacher of Singing) 13, Old Sidney Place, Bath, or the songs may be 
obtained D’Almaine, Chappell, Cramer and Addison, Boosey and Co., Ewer, &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nos, 1 and 2 of 


THREE GERMAN SONGS, 
Sung with distinguished success by 
MDLLE. SCHLOSS. 
The poetry by SCHILLER (with oo Eon Rigas The music by HENRY 


No. 1.—“ The gloomy night is passed away,” (Versehwunden ist die finstre nacht.) 
No. 2.—“ Fair as a spirit.” (Schin wie ein Engel.) 
IN THE PRESS. 
The oak trees bend.” (Der eich-wald rauset.) 
MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


No. 3.— “ 





HERR PISCHEE. 
ee by Herr Pischek, with an 
blished Cramer, Beale, and Co. :— 
At =‘ iti Stn Lewy y 31h 
by Lindpainter ; Home” ( woh), by D3. ° 
(Ach mein Herz), by Lindpainter ; “From Sou 
lied), by Esser. 


’ 


201, REGENT STREET, and 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


* Ever is 
Climes” (Sudlanders Nacht- 
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LATELY PUBLISHED, 
ANTHEMS IN SINGLE PARTS. 


Score, with A t for 
Tm You! VINCENT NOVELLO. 


BATTISHILL .. Call to remembrance. Full anthem for seven 
voices, with verse, two trebles, two altos, one 
tenor, two basses oo oe oe ee 

Vocal score ee 
.«». O where shall wisdom be found. ve. anthem 
for two trebles, alto, tenor, and bass “s 

Voeal score 

’. If we believe that. Jesu died. Verse anthem for 

alto and bass, with chorus .. oe at 

Vocal score ee 

. «» By the waters of Babylon. Full anthem, with 

verse, for two trebles, alto, —— atid bass... 
Vocal score ée ee 
-I have surely built thee an. house. ° Verse 
anthem for three voices, om sani and 
bass, with chorus .. ° nA 
Vocal score on 
- Bow thine ear. Full anthem for five volves, 
treble, alto, two tenors, and bass... oe 
Vocal score - 
seeeeeeel was in the Spirit. Verse anthem for alto, 
tenor, and two basses, with chorus . oe 
Vocal score - “s 
. I beheld, and lo! a great multitude. Verse 
anthem for alto, tenor, and two basses; with 
chorus aa ae +e oe ee 
Vocal score... ea 
sseeeess God is gone up with a merry noise. Pall 
anthem for six voices, with verse, for two 
trebles, two altos, tenor, and ba ow oe 

Vocal score ee 

. Put me not to rebuke, 0 Lord. Fall " anthem 

for four voices 

Vocal score oe ee se os 

CREYGHTON..I will arise. Four voices 

CHILD... . O pray for the peace of Jerusalem. Four voices 

CHILD, . Praise the Lord. Four voices . F 

FARRANT . coe .. Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake. Four voices 

FARRANT .... ee not thou thy face. Four vuices .. 

ocal scores of the above, five anthems, Is. cach. 
eee Mor to the son of David, full anthem for 
six voices, two treble, two alto, tenor, and 
bass ,. oe oe ee oe ee 
Vocal score ‘ 
Oclap your hands, full anthem for eight voices 
Vocal score ow 
Almighty and everlasting God, full anthem for 
four voices .. vs 
Vocal score ° 
MOZART .,.... Have Mercy, O Lord, "bass, solo, and chorus 
(ne pulvis) .. ve ee es 
Vocal score oe 
PURCELL .... Ogive thanks, verse, anthems for four voices, with 
chorus, treble, alto, — and bass ee 
Vocal score ; oo 
ce) sing unto the Lord, ‘verse anthem for four 
voices, with chorus, treble, alto, tenor, and 
bass 


BOYCE... 
BOYCE ...eeeee 
BOYCE ..... 


BOYCE.. 


CROFT 


CROFT , 


GIBBONS... 


Vocal score ve 

They that go down to ‘the sea ‘in ships, verse 
anthem for alto and bass, with chorus AN 

Vocal score ee 

Thy word is a lantern, verse anthem for alto, 
tenor, and bass, with chorus a ee 

Vocal score ee ee ee 

O God thou art my God, full entinen, with 
verse for five valent, two treble, alto, tenor, 
and bass ee 

O God thon hast cast us ‘out, fall anthem, with 
verse for six voices, two trebles, two altos, 
tenor, and bass ea ee as ee 

Vocal’ score ae ee ee ee es 


WAREHOUSE. 


or Pianoforte, arranged by 


2S 22 O28 @nan & 


_WISE.. 





ANTHEMS CONTINUED. 


..eeeeee Prepare ye the way of the Lord, verse anthem 
for two trebles, alto, and bass, with chorus.. 
Awake, put on thy strength, verse anthem for 

alto, tenor, and bass, with chorus .. ee 

Vocal scores... ss each 
WALMISLEY.. Remember, O Lord, (the Dublin prize anthem) 
for six voices, treble, alto, two tenors, and 

two basses oe oe ors we oe 

Voeal score «. « e «e 

anes be continued. 
*#*s Care should be taken to express Novello’s Editions. 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


ESSE. WESSEL & CO. 
Mr. 


a 





Series. No. 52, Fourth Trio, Op. 59, 12s., by MaYsEDER 
Ratee he Fad Goat rand Trio, in A minor, Op. 144, I pe A. eee 
50, Fifteenth ditto, Op. 167, 12s., = 
re Second ditto, Op. 123, 15s. py son. 
ans ll the beat Toa 13s. 6d, Uy telesiger 1 
be wag , a amen, Hummel, and 

eighteen b: a ne Fae ad - er Col 
re cone TRIOS also for PIANOFORTE, FLUTE, AND VIOLONCELLO, 


arranged by J. CLinTon. 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 
The Overture and the the wolf he fr Panel, 8s. 6d. 
Musard’s popular Quadrilles, Solo and Duet, 4s: each 


MUSARD. 
QUADRILLES AT VAUXHALL. 





WALTZES AND QUADRELLES AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
“ La Reine Jeanne,” * La belle Poule,”’ 
Mysteres de Paris,” “ The Storming of pr amyl Quadrilles. 
“ts “ La Esmeralda and Pensees d’ Amour” Waltzes. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Son; 57, dedicated to Miss Dolby, are now published separately, including 
perme by * 1kA,” and Three German Songs— 


253, “ All thro 
254, “’Tis night ” 
MOLIQUE. 

Ive Songs, 23 and Op. 25, expressly written for =e and Co.’s Series of 
enum S Senge - published with Samiachas bs ad Cc. J. Riethmiiller, [among 
which is “Come dearest come,” by 

H. W. ERNST. 


Grand Caprice and Finale sur “Il Pirata,” Violin with Piano, Op. 16, 6s. 
ys Venise, Andante and Variations Burlesques sur “ Cara mamma 


Re Op: 18, 6s. , 
CHOPIN. 
4me Ballade, 52, 4s. one ei er 1 Oe 4me Scherzo, Op. 54, 5s 
2 Nocturnes, Or 8 55, 3s. 6d. Set of Mazurkas, Op. 56, 4s. 6d. 
” OZER. 
"ART DE DELIER LES bat adr —s oe pourle Piano. (Thesestudies 
are Reniod te to give freedom and extension to as —— a a of 
celebrated “ Etude de la Velocité.” Op. 740. Price8s. each 
THALBERG. 
The two latest ns are—3mmu NOCTURNO, Op. 51, (bis) 3s., anda 
Grand Fantasia on the. Grand March by Berlioz, entitled 
Wace DE NAPOLEON, (0p.58) 
addition to the foregoing works, W. and Co. have much pleasure to 
Pe ns ~ WESSEL has just returned from Paris with a variety of MS. 


sage cn yh! CHOPIN, 
ROSENHAIN, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
PrxIs, BERG and PANOFKA, LINDP. TNER, CA and 
ce ne i ciiser ent Qundities Uy 
BOSISIO, 
the most popular writer for Dance Music of the day. The above will be publishe 


™ (Catalogues gratis.) 
No. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 


Price 6s. 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE, 


TO-MORROW, FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1845, at the 


ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public 
that he intends giving a grand CONCERT MONSTRE, To-morrow, Friday, June 
20th (being the anniversary of the Accension of Her Majesty), on the same scale of 
— as those given in Paris, at the Jardin Turc, Casino, and Champs 

celebration of the Féte of Louis Philippe and other great occasions, as 
by M. Jullien. The Orchestra will consist of 


THREE HUNDRED INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 


Embracing all the principal instrumental English and foreign artistes at that time 
in the ym ony forming an ensemble never before heard, and presenting the 
greatest Congress Musicale ever assembled in E . And in order to give full 
ffect to this d saiedsnaiedl entertainment, which M. Jullien trusts will be 

mneqadiled Oy ony thing of the kind ever attempted, he has decided to erect a 


COLOSSAL ORCHESTRA 
at the south extremity of the Gardens, where has been opened this season an ex- 
— —— which will enable twelve thousand persons to hear this gigantic 
mi 





Principal Performers—B Barret, Hondiens} Hatton, Case, C. Harper, G. 
Cooke, Richardson, Platt, Lazarus, Jarrett, Handley, Hancock, Hill, Rowland, Son- 
nemberg, Howell, Casolini, Lavenu, Thirlwall, Chi, Schmidt. 

Leaders of the String nts—Sivori and Vieuxtemps, Sainton and H. 
Blagrove, Tolbecque and. Nadaud, Hughes and F. Loder. 

Leaders of the Wind Instruments—Keenig and Prospere, Harper and 7 

Conductor—M. Jullien. 

PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 


MUSICAL CONGRESS. 
Overture—“ William Tell,” solos by scales Renate Makes. 
Barret, and Koenig .. «. «+ + 0 SO, Gp 708 Rossini. 
THE MINUET QUADRILLE. 


Quadrille—Performed by Monsieur Jullien’s Orchestra, for tho first 
time in public, introducing “The Minuet de la Reine,” the fa- 
vourite airs of George II. and Louis XV., “‘ La Carmargo,” “ Le 
Minuet des Graces,’”’ *‘ Minuet d’Exaudet,” “La Gavotte,” and 
the “ Minuet de la Cour,” in ancient style,by . Jullien. 

Duet—Flute and clarionet, ** Lo, here the gentle lark !"” performed 
by Messrs. Richardson and Sir H. Bishop. 

Symphony—“ The Allegro Fugue and Triumphal March,” of Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor 

Opera—A grand selection — Bellinis 0 I Puritani, » 
including the Quatuor, and cel il di Bravura, 
Suona la Tromba,” performed ee twenty trumpets, twenty 
cornets-a-piston, twenty trombones, twenty — ae 
twenty serpents .. Bellini. 

Symphony—“ The Allegretto, » from Haydn’s Surprise 8 ny Haydn, 

Polka—* The Bohemian sisted onpesae for the court and 
nobilities’ soirees oo 007, & co. ce vs co oo Kesnig. 

THE ENGLISH QUADRILLE. 


Quadrille—Doscription:—No. 1, Convivial style; No. 2, Gothic; 
No. 3, Burlesque; No. 4, Sentimental, with Solo by Herr Kenig: 
No. 5, Naval and military, wiih an addition - tad English 
fifes and twenty rey Saree + e+ ee Jullien. 


PART II. 


MILITARY FETE. 


Stabat Mater—Introduction : The Pro Peccatis and Cujus Animam, 

with Solo cornet-a-pistons by Herr Keenig .. Rossini. 
Waltz—The Music of the celebrated Pas de Fleurs, as ‘danced at Her 

Majesty’s Theatre. by the Danseuses Viennoises .. Maretzek. 
Solo—Ophicleide, “ Rule Britannia,” with eaten, variations, 

and finale, performed by Mons. Prospere, arranged by Deloffre. 
Quadrille—“ The Chimes Quadrille,” — in ‘a Mad of Her 

ee ee oo ee oe os ee oe ee oe ee Jullien. 
Valse—* La Valse a Deux Tems” .. Jullien. 
Sestetto—The celebrated Sestetto from. Verdi's ‘Opera, “ Ernani,” 

performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre Verdi. 
Mazurka—The Mazurka D’Extase, from Perrot’s Ballet, ‘ « Eoline 

oulaDryade” .. «. Pugni. 
Galop—The Post Horn Galop, performed. on the mail coach guard’: 's 

horn, by Herr Keenig.. . Kenig. 
God Save the Queen. Performed for’ the ‘first time in England, in 

the same style as the Russian Hymn, is played at the Military 

Fetes at St. Petersburgh, each bar of of the National Anthem being 

marked by a royal salute of cannon. 


At the conclusion of the Concert. the splendid Modelled View of Edinburgh will be 
illuminated in the same style as it tied Pynvtson was in Edinburgh during Her Majesty’s 
visit to that city, with an q Display. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Sams, St. yf AE at Messrs. Mitchell, Hookham, 
and Ebers, Old Bond-street; Andrews, Ollivier, Chap ll, Leader, Allcroft, and 
Bailey, New Bond Street; Cramer and Co., Addison ni Hon, Simpson and Moon, 
Regent-street; Martin and Co., Piccadilly; Wadge, Opera-colonnade; Fentum and 
Hawes, Strand; Duff and Hodson, Oxford-street Keith, Prowse, ‘and Co., and 
Collard and Co., Cheapside ; Turner, Poul Monro and May, Holborn; Bates, 
Ludgate-hill ; Halliday, Bishopsgate-street ; Bila man, Borough; and at M. Jul- 
lien’s Depot General de Musique Dansante, 21 4, Regent-street. 

Tickets purchased previous to the 20th instant, 2s. 6d. Admission on the day of 
bag pon 5s The Gardens open at Four o’Clock. The Concert commences at 

0 








MR. WILLIAM: VINCENT WALLACE 


Has the honour to announce his . 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


FRIDAY, JUNE THE 272m, 1845, 
IN THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. * . 
VOCALISTS. i NR ae 


Mapams DORUS GRAS, Miss HOBBS, snp. Miss DOLBY. 
Hears PISCHEK and ~ Sicnon MARRAS. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
VIOLIN ME ES M. VIEUXTEMPS. 
PIANOFORTE . ... 4 MR. W. V. WALLACE. 
Who will perform 


SEVERAL NEW COMPOSITIONS, 
Accompanied by the Orchestra. 
Conpuctors— SIGNOR VISCONTI and M. DE GLIMES. 
Signor Marras will sing (by desire) “La Réve. 
Tickets to be had of all the principal Music Publishers. Reserved seats only of 
MARTIN AND Co., 87, PICCADILLY, 
(Chyrogymnast Establishment) 
Publishers of all the Compositions of Mr. Wallace. 


*,* Mr. Wallace has been compelled to defer his concert from the date originally 
advertised, on account of not being able to engage a full orchestra on the evening 
te’ 












THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE 


HERR STAUDIGL 
Has the honor to announce that his 
FIRST ANNUAL GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE. 25, 1845, 


On which occasion he will introduce ane nee eee ee by 
himself, assisted by the following artistes :—Vocalists—Mesdames Barth, 
Rainforth, Novell, 8. a9 pal 4, pod Myf sveay gad and W. H. 
; Messrs. vers, W. H. ) arry, Herr and Staudigl. 

erfo Pianoforte, M. L i 


. M. Hausmann ; 
Cooke. Co! sctore—Beears. Benedict and Hatton. —Stalls and. Tickets 
at all —— Music Warehouses, and of Herr Staudigl, 8, Tavistock Row, Co- 
vent 





MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


Has the honor to announce that his 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 
to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, on which occasion he will be “assisted by 
the following celebrated artists :— Vocalists—Mesdames Dorus ree, Fapeee, Pray 
and Herr Pischek. Instrumental Performers—Pianoforte, Messrs, Moscheles and 
W. 8. Bennett, who hae! ag a Grand Duet for two Pianofortes, with full orches- 
tral accompaniments. . Bennett will 

position. e orchestra will be numerous and 


it 


Mademoiselles TERESA & MARIA MILLANOLLO 


Beg to announce that their 


SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
At Willis’s Rooms, is POSTPONED until re WLEK, when they will be assisted 
by all the Artistes of the Opera Compan: art the Theatre Royal, Brussels. Further 
particulars may be had of CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and at 
the principal Music Warehouses. 


MASTER R. HOFFMAN ANDREWS 


‘ost respectfully announces that his MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at 
Erat’s Concert Rooms, 25, Berners Street, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25th, to com- 
mence at Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists—Miss Sabilla Novello and Miss Maria B. 
Hawes; Mr. James Bennett and Mr. J. A. Novello. Signor See feet wey 
a solo on the guitar, and Osborne and De Beriot’s duet, concertina 








52, George Street, Portman 





London :—Printed by George iol, of Earl's Cie, Leicester Square, A dnd 
Couuty of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court Leicester Square, af 

said and Published by George Parkess, at the * Musical World” Office, 60, Dean. 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid; City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, June 19, 1845. 













